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Behind the 
Silver Star 


SP police officers are pro- 
fessionals — proud of the 
job they do in protecting 
lives and property. It’s a 
job they’ve been doing for 
a century. 


Safeguarding lives and hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of cargo and 
other property for more than 300 U.S. 
railroads is the assignment of the na- 
tion’s 4,000 railroad police officers. 

It’s a tall order. For example, South- 
ern Pacific’s Police Department — 
third largest in the nation with over 
300 officers — must cover 14,000 miles 
of main line railroad and countless 
other SP facilities spread over a 12- 
state area. 

Much of the work is grinding rou- 
tine, but there are moments — an of- 
fice employee’s sudden heart attack or 
a confrontation with a boxcar thief in 
a darkened railroad yard — whena life 
may be at stake. That’s when the train- 
ing and experience of police officers 
pay off. That’s what railroad law en- 
forcement is all about, and at SP it 
goes back a full century. 

For a glimpse of the work, let’s join 
the swing shift as SP police officers 
gather for evening muster at Oakland, 
Calif., one of the department’s nine 
divisional headquarters. 

The department’s area in Oakland is 
organized yet informal; soft drink and 
candy machines, clipboards crowding 
the walls, wanted posters, and a giant 
green chalkboard across the front of 
the room. 

The officers on the swing shift begin 
coming in at 3 p.m. A few are talking 
about last night’s action. Others scan 
arrest sheets and wonder aloud what's 
going to happen tonight; almost any- 
thing can. 

Shift Sgt. William Dabney, nine 
years with the department, glances at 


Western Division Patrolman Jim Schiffman checks suspicious movement near a box- 
car with an open door in Oakland yard. With him is Eric, one of the 17 trained dogsin 
the SP Police Department's K-9 corps. 


his watch and shakes his head: “Our 
big problems here are the kinds you'll 
find on all railroads — burglaries from 
boxcars, shootings and stonings of 
trains, trespassers and vandalism in 
general. It’s all here.” 

A thick-set man with a wide grin, 
Dabney is night supervisor of the 12 
officers who patrol SP facilities in the 
East Bay. 

Ever since the Central Pacific’s 
George Whitcomb was commissioned 
the first railroad policeman in Califor- 
nia by the governor on October 4, 1878, 
the officer’s sole responsibility for a 
century has been to serve and protect 
the railroad and its people. It’s never 
easy, because railroads are the longest 
pieces of privately owned real estate in 
the country. 

Dabney works through some pa- 
pers. His officers, now changed into 
their uniforms, are sitting quietly at a 
long table. At precisely 3:30 p.m. Dab- 
ney steps to a lectern and the swing 
shift begins. 

He briefs the officers on what has 
happened during the two earlier shifts: 
three suspects fail in an attempt to 
break into a boxcar at a beverage com- 
pany, and motorists are still parking 
illegally at the West Oakland SP offices. 

Next, two SP inspectors discuss an 
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Shift Sgt. William Dabney (at lectern) briefs SP police officers on the swing shifton 


what has happened during two earlier shifts. He also outlines special assignments. 


ongoing investigation into a recent 
theft of nine cases of liquor from two 
boxcars in Newark, A 17-year-old boy 
has been questioned and will be ques- 
tioned again; there's something wrong 
with his story. 

The session ends with the showing of 
a 30-minute film, produced by the Los 
Angeles Police Department, depicting 
legal and illegal arrests and uses of 
force by peace officers. As well done as 
anything on television, the film is part 
of the patrol officers’ never-ending in- 
service training program. After a brief 
question-and-answer period the offi- 
cers file out into the night. 


* * * 


4:15 p.m. Patrolman James Schiff- 
man neatly maneuvers his year-old 
Company station wagon into the main- 
stream of Oakland’s homeward-bound 
freeway traffic. He’s heading south for 
the Newark yard, scene of the recent 
burglary. In the rear of the wagon, pac- 
ing behind a metal screen, is Eric —- a 
four-year-old German Shepherd, one 
of 17 dogs belonging to the depart- 
ment’s K-9 corps. Schiffman and Eric 
serve as a backup unit for officers on 
regular patrol in the central and south- 
ern districts of Oakland. 

At 27, Schiffman is typical of the 


kind of person who is being recruited 


into the department: BA degree in | 


criminology from the University of 
California at Berkeley, eager to learn, 
devoted to the job. 

“We deal a lot with juveniles throw- 
ing rocks and breaking switch locks,” 
he says. “They're bored and looking 
for something to do, and they get into 
trouble. We just have to work with 
them.” 

5:05 p.m. The dispatcher radios that 
kids are reported near a San Leandro 
warehouse which has had some boxcar 
vandalism. Ten minutes later the sus- 
pects have left. Schiffman continues 
on to the Newark yard. 

3:22 p.m. Schiffman meets with Pa- 
trolman Edward Jesus, regular night 
officer in the southern district, who 
first spotted the youngsters near the 
boxcars. They decide to stake out the 
area with Schiffman at one end of the 
warehouse complex and Jesus at the 
other. 

5:30 p.m. Jesus radios that a motor- 
cyclist has just whizzed by him on the 
railroad’s heavily traveled right-of- 
way. Schiffman puts the car into gear 
and heads toward the intersection, 
hoping to intercept the cyclist. The cy- 
clist is breaking the law by trespassing 
on private property but, more impor- 
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tant, he’s risking his life. He might not 
survive a sudden confrontation with a 
250,000-pound locomotive. 

The cyclist spots the police station 
wagon, veers off the right-of-way onto 
a city street, and disappears. Schiff- 
man smiles. Job accomplished. Jesus 
radios he will handle the stakeout 
alone, and Schiffman again heads 
toward Newark. 

“Eric and I have been in a few tense 
situations,” he says. “I guess the most 
difficult kinds are burglaries or taking 
aliens out of boxcars. You're never 
sure what’s going to happen. Eric is a 
great equalizer.” 

By law, Eric is considered a weapon, 
to be used only in a potential felony 
situation. Schiffman cannot use the 
85-pound dog to prevent a trespasser 
from fleeing, for example, because 
simple trespassing is a misdemeanor. 

During Schiffman’s four years on 
force, he’s only had to draw his gun 
once and that, he explains, was when 
a suspect suddenly reached into a jack- 
et. Nothing else happened. 

“It’s not wise to pull your gun every 
time the situation gets tough, because 
if you do, it’s a difficult habit to break. 
No one needs that kind of reputation. 
You can handle almost every situation 
with a firm voice — showing who is in 
command.” 

The policy on using guns is simple: 
the only time an officer can use a weap- 
on is to protect his life or the life of 
someone else. 

6:07 p.m. The Newark yard is quiet. 
Schiffman drives slowly through a 
maze of tracks, looking for that tell- 
tale clue that gives the vandal away. 

“You get to know about what each 
boxcar is carrying, whether it’s high- 
value cargo, liquor or whatever,” he 
says. “It’s just through experience that 
you can tell at a glance that a switch 
has been tampered with, or a car seal is 
broken.” 

6:25 p.m. Satisfied the area is secure, 
Schiffman drives out the back and 
down a residential neighborhood where 
kids are playing kickball in the street. 

As he passes a grade crossing he 
glances down the tracks and sees two 
teenagers sitting along the right-of- 
way. Schiffman turns a corner and 
stops the car. He approaches the two 
boys from behind a row of trees. 

“What’s going on, guys?” 

“We're just waiting here to meet 
some friends,” the 15-year-old replies 
nervously. “No trains are coming.” 

“You're going to have to stay off the 
tracks altogether. If you're going to 
meet someone, meet them at the cor- 


ner.” He gives them a brief but stern 
lecture on the hazards of playing near 
the tracks. The older boy nods and 
promises it won’t happen again. 

The other, a 14-year-old, looks at 
Schiffman and then glances away. He’s 
not concerned. 

Schiffman turns to him and asks, 
“Haven't we met before?” 

“Yeah.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“What’s the matter, don’t you re- 
member?” 

“Why don’t you refresh my memo- 
ry? It was a couple of months ago, 
wasn’t it?” 

With street-wise aplomb, the young- 
ster recounts how he was arrested for 
stealing bicycles from some boxcars 
four months ago. 

Schiffman talks with both boys and 
then gives each a slip of paper as a 
warning not to trespass on the tracks. 
As he walks back to the car, he com- 
ments, “Juveniles are a never-ending 
battle. We go to the schools and talk to 
them about the dangers of playing near 
railroad tracks. You want to reach out 
to them, but with some you can’t. That 
young one back there . .. it’s almost 
too late.” 

6:35 p.m. The rush hour has eased. 
Eric, who has been in the car for more 
than two hours, starts barking and his 


master gives him a command in Ger- 
man which quiets him down. Most dog 
commands are in German so that dur- 
ing a confrontation situation Schiff- 
man will always have the dog under 
his control. 

Now Schiffman is heading to Hay- 
ward, where the railroad is having 
trouble with motorcyclists using a 
tunnel as part of their off-road “ob- 
stacle course.” Another problem is 
people dumping debris — everything 
from old sofas to household garbage. 

6:47 p.m. Darkness is moments 


away. As the patrol car pulls onto a 
dirt road leading to the tunnel, three 
bikers are loading their machines in 
the back of a pickup truck. They peer 
at Schiffman. He doesn’t slow down. 

“They must be some of the ones rid- 
ing through the tunnel,” he says, “but 
there’s nothing we can do right now; 
they’re not on railroad property.” 

He parks the station wagon just be- 
yond the tunnel entrance, lowers the 
tear window to let Eric out, and sits 
back. There is no sign of either the mo- 
torcyclists or the dumpers. Fog peace- 
fully descends over the area — all is 
quiet. 

“The weather is a big factor when it 


ABOVE: Ed Lisec, patrolman at 
Sacramento, installs acable lock 
made of hardened steel onacar 
containing material that coutd 
be subject to theft. The device is 
used throughout the SP system 
as an added security measure. 
LEFT: Patrolman Jim Schiffman, 
based at Oakland, maneuvers his 
Company station wagon through 
homeward-bound freeway traf- 
fic as he heads toward the scene 
of a recent burglary. 


comes to patroling railroad facilities,” 
Schiffman says. “Damp, rainy days are 
quiet, and cool nights like this tend to 
keep people at home and away from 
the railroad.” 

7:00 p.m. Schiffman threads his way 
through light traffic on his way to Oak- 
land’s Kirkham Street Yard. 

“Most of the people who rip-off the 
yards in Oakland are types who do it to 
get drug money,” he explains. “The 

Continued on page 14 


Tucson's Tony Ballesteros Enjoys 


Above the hustle and bustle 
of the Tucson Yard, Lead 
Carman Tony Ballesteros 
works on a report. 


Railroading Sixty Feet Up 


For the past 10 years, Antonio 
“Tony” Ballesteros has been coming to 
work each day and riding the elevator 
to his 12-foot-square work area 60 feet 
above the hustle and bustle of the rail- 
road yard. 

Ballesteros, 57, is a lead carman 
whose desk and equipment are in the 
control tower at the west end of South- 
ern Pacific's mile-long freight yard in 
Tucson. As lead carman, he works side- 
by-side with the general yardmaster 
oversecing train operations within the 
yard. During his day, he records the 
arrivals and departures of freight trains 
and releases trains after repairs and in- 
spection, Monitoring incoming graph 
tapes as approaching trains roll by hot 
box detectors is an important part of 
his job. If a train crew sees a flashing 
light as they pass a hot box detector, 
they call Ballesteros. He checks the 
tape and tells the crew where to look 
for trouble. Also, he assists the car re- 
pair foreman in scheduling and super- 
vising in-yard car maintenance. 

Before joining Southern Pacific in 
1942 as a carpenter, Ballesteros worked 
for a construction company doing 
work at nearby Davis-Monthan Air 
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Force Base. Today he sits in the tower 
and watches military jets take off and 
land at the base where he worked as 
a young man. Beginning in 1944, he 
served for 27 months with the 96th In- 
fantry Division in the South Pacific, 
earning a Silver Star for gallantry in 
action in Okinawa. 

In addition to his formal duties, Bal- 
lesteros has been an active member of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America. He has held nearly every 
office in the local chapter, including 
president. He has served for the past 20 
years as a volunteer team captain for 
the United Way campaign. And he 
finds time, too, to do volunteer work 
for Saint Margaret’s Church. 

Asked if he likes his job, Ballesteros 
flashed a broad grin under his mani- 
cured mustache and said, “I like all 
kinds of railroad work.” He looked 
out the west side of the tower and 
pointed to an old steam-driven crane 
on a work train. “I can remember learn- 
ing to operate that crane, many, many 
years ago. 1 loved it then, and now 
when I’m occasionally called on to op- 
erate it, it reminds me of those days.” 
Then he was hastened back to mod- 


ern railroading when another tape 
started coming in on the hot box de- 
tector machine. 

Working in the tower has provided 
some lasting memories for him. Balles- 
teros recalls the tower being jolted by 
the often-vicious summer thunder and 
lightning storms that are part of Ariz- 
ona’s desert life. And by contrast, his 
mind has captured the beauty of the ex- 
perience of standing outside the tower 
at dawn several years ago and watch- 
ing Halley’s comet glide past. 

The Bulletin’s interview with Bal- 
lesteros was interrupted many times as 
he would answer the telephone to hear 
a train time report, look through bin- 
oculars at a maintenance project far 
down the yard, or maybe scan the hot 
box tape for a second time. 

Ballesteros has a wife, two married 
children and five grandchildren. Al- 
though he is looking forward to retire- 
ment and his home wood shop, he says 
he knows he has a good job.and enjoys 
doing a good job. 

There’s plenty of responsibility 
working in the tower. Ballesteros says 
he likes that. 

—Al Bradshaw 
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At Tracy and Houston... 


Rails Become Ribbons of Steel 


There are “fireworks” every day at 
SP’s Rail Welding Plant at Tracy, 
Calif., where short lengths of rail are 
bonded together into quarter-mile 
“stalks” of ribbon rail. 

Flying sparks look like sparklers as 
electronic welding machines join the 
ends of the rails together at 2100° 
Fahrenheit and under 50 tons of pres- 
sure. Even more sparks are created 
when the welds are ground smooth by 
grinder operators (see this month’s 
cover). 

The Tracy plant is the larger of two 
on our system lines; the other is at 
Houston. Together, they are produc- 
ing more than 530 track miles of con- 
tinuous welded rail (CWR) this year. 
Since there are two parallel rails in a 
track mile, that adds up to well over 
1,000 linear miles of ribbon rail. 

“CWR has a number of advantages,” 
explains Harry B. Berkshire, assistant 
vice president-maintenance of way and 
engineering, “but the main ones are 
that it requires less maintenance and 
provides a smoother ride for freight. 
When you eliminate the ‘clickety- 
clack,’ you are also getting rid of the 
wear on rail joints that takes place with 
other kinds of track.” 

At the beginning of 1978, SP had 
more than 6,100 track miles of welded 
rail in service. Lengths range from 72 
feet in some areas where only two rails 
have been bonded together to the 1440- 
foot stalks of ribbon rail which are 
standard in the main line. 

“When the quarter-mile ribbons are 
installed in the track, they are field- 
welded to the rail that is already in 
place,” Berkshire says. “The result is 
that we have many areas of continuous 
welded rail that are several miles in 
length.” 

Our two rail welding plants use both 
new and used rail — most of it in 39- 
foot lengths. (One steel mill is current- 
ly rolling new rail for us in lengths up 
to 68 feet on-an experimental basis.) 

“The used rail — which comes in to 
the plants from all over the system — 
is in excellent condition,” Berkshire 
points out. “We don’t use heavily worn 
rail to produce ribbon rail. Our on- 
going program calls for the eventual 
installation of CWR throughout the 
entire system, including branch lines 
and yards.” 


“We even ‘recycle’ used ribbon rail 
from the main line, installing it in areas 
of lighter traffic,” he adds. 

The plants trim out old bolt holes 
from the 39-foot lengths of used rail, 
leaving 36-foot sections to be welded 
together. 

“Our welding machines (two at 
Tracy and one at Houston) must bond 
together 40 of the 36-foot pieces to 
make one 1440-foot stalk of ribbon 
rail,” says Jim Pennington, general 
supervisor - rail welding plants. “Each 
machine turns out about two and a half 
ribbons a day per shift.” 

Every weld is carefully checked by 
“magnafluxing” and by a method which 
shows the weld’s profile on tape. The 
Jead welder on each production line 
gives a final inspection to the welds 
passing his station, and he puts his 
initials on the rail beside each one to 
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indicate his approval. 

A conveyor system transports the 
rails through the plants and delivers 
the completed stalks directly to wait- 
ing ribbon rail trains. We have seven of 
these special trains capable of carrying 
up to 40 ribbons each, and one “mini- 
train” used for carrying up to 10 rails 
needed for rail-highway crossings. 

The two SP plants also make some 
ribbon rail for other railroads, and 
they manufacture a few specialized 
items. Among these are “compromise” 
rails used to join sections of different 
weight trackage — for instance, 136- 
pound and 113-pound rail. 

“The Tracy plant, older of the two, 
went into service in 1962, and the 
Houston plant followed four years 
later,” Pennington says. “Their out- 
put, over the years, adds up to quite a 
few thousand miles of ribbon rail.” 


Lead Welder Ear! Knight puts final touches on a weld, then inspects it, as the ribbon rail moves 
past his station at Tracy. Aconveyor system automatically transports the ribbon toa waiting rail 
train where another welder cuts it when it reaches the desired 1,440-foot length. 


The BSM, it isn’t, but... 


Let’s Hear It for the 
Coos Bay Haulers! 


On a typical run of the East Coos 
Bay Hauler, Eugene to Coos Bay, Ore- 
gon, Conductor Ben Berry and his 
crew leave at 1:00 a.m. and complete 
the 122-mile trip in about eight hours. 
Its counterpart, the West Coos Bay 
Hauler, departs Coos Bay an hour ear- 
lier to balance travel times for the meet 
at Wendson (see back cover). 

For Berry, a train of 60 cars would 
be fairly routine. The most frequent 
ladings are plywood, lumber and hard- 
board, as well as woodchips, chemicals 
and paper products — mostly destined 
for points beyond Coos Bay or over- 
seas points. The West Hauler is also 
primarily a forest products carrier. 
Both trains run seven days a week. 

The need for a rail line from Eugene 
to the Coast was recognized before 
1873. Several local attempts to raise 
capital to build an independent rail- 
road accomplished little more than 
shattered dreams and emptied wallets. 
Southern Pacific took over in 1912. 
Four years later, the completed branch 
was dedicated, not with a gold spike 
ceremony, but a mock wedding be- 


Nearing-the Coos Bay yard, Engineer Clark Vander- 
pool is‘just minutes away from completing another 


successful trip. 


tween a “Miss Coos Bay” and a “Mr. 
Eugene Lane.” 

The new line not only connected the 
Eugene area with the Coast, but also 
with the rest of the nation over South- 
ern Pacific’s transcontinental routes. 

Today, Eugene — the hub of a rail 
network extending in all directions 
that includes SP’s most important 
north-south main line and strong 
branch lines, as well as a first class 
computer-controlled classification 
yard — is one of the key points on the 
entire Southern Pacific system. 

The economic base of the Coos Bay 
line is still the forest products indus- 
try, and the line continues to perform 
a valuable service. For the first nine 
months of 1978, 20,722 revenue car- 
loads originated or terminated on this 
branch. The right-of-way is in excel- 
lent condition. In addition to strong 
routine maintenance, a multi-million 
dollar upgrading program was com- 
pleted recently. 

About three hours out of Eugene, on 
one recent run, the night skies opened 
up as only “Orygun” skies can, Visibil- 
ity was virtually zero on the neighbor- 
ing highways — slowing traffic drama- 
tically. Such weather, while uncom- 
fortable, is taken in stride by SP train 
crews. The East Hauler and its coun- 
terpart had no trouble maintaining 
their respective schedules for their 
meet at Wendson. 

With daylight, the rain began to 
slacken. Near the end of the run, when 
the train reached the third and last 
drawbridge on the line, the first signs 
of blue skies began to appear. After the 
drawbridge, the East Hauler literally 
goes to sea, crossing the bay on a long 
trestle and then entering the industrial 
area of Coos Bay, and onto the South- 
ern Pacific yard. 


—Bob Sederholm 


ABOVE: The East Hauler crosses the last drawbridge on its way to Coos Bay. BELOW: Con- 
ductor Ben Berry (right) checks the consist and discusses the coming run with Brakemen Bill 
Butters (left} and Jim Murphree. i 


Weddle 


Gilbert 


Weddle Named 
Intermodal 
General Manager 


Harold F. Weddle, Jr. has been 
named general manager - intermodal 
sales and service, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, it was announced by 
T.A. Fante, assistant vice president - 
intermodal traffic. 

Weddle, who will be responsible for 
coordinating our systemwide inter- 
modal effort, holds a B.B.A. degree 
from the University of Houston. He 
joined Southern Pacific at Houston 
in 1955 and subsequently served in 
various SP Transport Company posi- 
tions, including transportation and 
cost analyst. 

He became a transportation analyst 
in the Bureau of Cost Research at 
Houston in 1966 and three years later 
was named assistant general manager- 
intermodal service, with a territory 
including Texas, Louisiana and the 
states served by the Cotton Belt. 

In 1975 his responsibilities were 
broadened to include sales as well as 
service, and his territory was extended 
to include the off-line states in the In- 
termodal Traffic Department’s South- 
east Region. 

Other recent appointments an- 
nounced by the department include: 
B. J. Sealy to regional manager - inter- 
modal service, with headquarters at 
Houston; J, W. Stark to manager - 
intermodal equipment distribution 
and service, with headquarters at San 
Francisco; and T. Giomi, Jr. to man- 
ager - intermodal service, East St. 
Louis. 
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Gilbert Named 
DP&LS Supt. 


Lawrence M. Gilbert has been named 
superintendent, Damage Prevention 
and Loading Services (DP&LS), with 
headquarters at Houston. He succeeds 
B.F. Straughan, who retired recently 
with 36 years of SP service. 

Also promoted in the department at 
Houston were A. J. Knobloch, to as- 
sistant superintendent, and E. M. Stolz 
to supervisor. In the Hazardous Mate- 
rials Control Section, L. E. Green was 
appointed assistant superintendent 
and W. M. Seabaugh, supervisor. 

Gilbert joined the SP Engineering 
Department at Houston in 1946, mov- 
ing up through various posts. He was 
named superintendent, Hazardous 
Materials Control, in 1974. 

A native of West Monroe, La., Gil- 
bert attended Texas A&M University. 
He is certified as an instructor by the 
Texas Commission on Fire Protection 
Personnel Standards, and he serves as 
an instructor on fire prevention and 
emergency handling of hazardous ma- 
terials at Texas A&M and the Houston 
Fire Academy. 


Biaggini Helps 
Raise Funds for 
Negro Coileges 


Chairman B. F. Biaggini has been 
serving this year as a national vice 
chairman of the United Negro College 
Fund campaign. SP’s chief executive 
is heading the transportation industry 
segment of the annual drive, seeking 
grants from rail, truck, air and water 
carriers. 

This is Mr. Biaggini’s third term of 
service to the cause. In the early seven- 
ties he headed all Northern California- 
Pacific Northwest solicitation for two 
years. 

UNCF is an association of 41 pre- 
dominately black colleges and univer- 
sities — all privately operated and fully 
accredited — providing quality educa- 
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tion for 50,000 young men and women. 
The colleges are located in 12 states, 
mostly in the South. 

The Southern Pacific Foundation 
has been making annual grants to 
UNCF for 15 years. This year it gave 
$10,000 to the regular annual cam- 
paign, and an additional $5,000 to the 
special 1978 Capital Resources Devel- 
opment Program. 

“As we move forward toward our 
goal of $50 million to provide even bet- 
ter education at our 41 UNCF colleges 
and universities, we are encouraged by 
the responses we are receiving from 
corporations like yours,” UNCF Board 
Chairman Morris B. Abram wrote to 
Mr. Biaggini. “It was our conviction 
when we launched this important capi- 
tal campaign that there would be strong 
support for it. We have not been dis- 
appointed.” oO 


Amtrak Pass Change 


In order to be eligible for free or re- 
duced rate transportation on Amtrak 
trains, children over the age of two 
must now be listed on their parents’ 
Rail Travel Privilege Cards (Under the 
old rules, children under five needed 
no identification). 

SP employees eligible for the Rail 
Travel Privilege Cards may obtain the 
necessary form for adding a child’s 
name from their supervisors. 


Quick Action 
Prevents Accident 


Special alertness on the part of SP 
Transport Company Ramp Hostler 
John F, Bundy recently prevented what 
could have been a serious accident. 

An SPT truck tractor moving on a 
flatcar was properly secured with tie- 
down chains and had been inspected 
by carmen at the TOFC ramp and ap- 
proved for movement. But before the 
load couid be moved, vandals removed 
the tie-down “boomers” (loosening the 
chains). 

As this piggyback load was leaving 


Houston in a train, Bundy noticed that 
the tractor was loose on the flatcar — 
greatly endangering the train — and 
immediately notified his supervisor. 

Commending Bundy for his concern 
and quick action was R. E. Pratt, area 
manager, Intermodal Facility, Hous- 
ton. Bundy has received SP’s “Eagle 
Eye Award.” 


Accidents Drop After 
‘Lifesaver Campaign 


Recent results from Operation Life- 
saver campaigns in Oregon and Ariz- 
ona demonstrate the effectiveness of 
the program in reducing the number 
of railroad crossing accidents. 

The Oregon campaign, which be- 
gan in October 1977, has reduced fa- 
talities by 32 percent and injuries by 
19 percent over the previous year. This 
decrease in highway-rail crossing ca- 
sualties comes at a time when traffic 
accidents in Oregon are, in general, 
on the rise. 

Arizona had 24 accidents at rail 
crossings in the first three months of 
1978, prior to the kick off of its Oper- 
ation Lifesaver campaign. During the 
first six months of the campaign (April 
to September) the number of high- 
way rail crossing accidents numbered 
only 28. 


Safety Counts 


Honored in recent wéeks with SP's 
Eagle Eye Award for “special alertness 
in finding defects which were not easily 
seen through regular observation and 
for taking action which prevented pos- 
sible accidents” were: 

Oregon Division: L. H. Sayre, engineer, A. R. 
Valdez, yardmaster; Y. J, Brahe, car inspector, 
R. Z. Black, brakeman; D. Silva, fireman; K. Me- 
Cure, boom truck driver. San Antonio Division: 
R. G. Crumb, conductor; B. J. Eldridge and A. 
Soto, both carmen; A, J. Masek, asst. signal 
supervisor. Western Division: J. J. Boyle, car 
inspector. Houston Division: J. F. Bundy, truck 
driver. Sacramento Division: A. J, Andersen, cat 
inspector; R. W. Clayton, conductor. Los Ange- 
les Division: F, Verna, brakeman. Cotton Belt: 
C. M, Clark, drawbridge tender. 


Rebuilding a Fire-Damaged NWP Tunnel! 


A contract has been signed with 
Morrison-Knudsen, an international 
construction and engineering firm, for 
the multi-million-dollar repair job of 
rebuilding a Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
road tunnel damaged by fire. 

The blaze, first reported on Septem- 
ber 6 by an NWP mechanic who was 
working nearby, damaged 700 feet of 
the south end of Tunnel 27, located in 
the Eel River Canyon just north of Is- 
land Mountain and about 90 miles 
south of Eureka. Caved-in rock and 
timber blocked an additional 1,400 feet 
of the 4,314-foot tunnel. 

The extent of damage, types of ma- 
terials to be used in the project and the 
exact cost of reconstruction cannot be 
determined until engincers are able to 
enter and examine all of the tunnel. 

Morrison-Knudsen estimates it will 
take three months, with two 10-hour 
shifts working six days a week from 
each end of the tunnel, to complete the 
work, 


Presid i ; 
_ operators should pay. 


NWP and SP petitioned the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Sep- 
tember 8 to provide reduced freight 
rates for shippers affected by the tun- 
nel fire, 

“We wanted to minimize the eco- 
nomic hardships on our customers,” 
explained SP President D. K. McNear. 

Under the petition, which was ap- 
proved September 14, an allowance 
is deducted from applicable freight 
charges for shippers and receivers 
who must send freight by truck to load 
or unload on the railroad at either 
NWP stations from Willits south, or 
on the SP at Anderson, Girvan, Kett 
or Redding. 

Rate reductions in cases like this are 
unusual, Mr. McNear said, because in 
most instances carriers would embar- 
go traffic to and from the affected area. 

SP and NWP asked for the reduc- 
tion because of the heavy reliance of 
the redwood area forest products in- 
dustry on rail ee he added. 
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Bears in the Signal Shop? 
They're Pretty as a Picture. 


Terrance Johnson, signalman at SP’s System Signal Shop 
in Sacramento and a talented amateur painter, finds time for 
his hobby by coming to work a half hour early and by work- 
ing during his lunch breaks. 

“I took art courses for three years in high school,” he says, 
“but I didn’t get into painting until last year. Now I can’t get 
enough of it.” 

So far he has completed three four-by-four-foot murals of 
outdoor scenes, using acrylic paint on plywood. The paint- 
ings feature elk, bears and mountain goats in realistic set- 
tings. He has also painted a colorful High Sierra landscape 
on the tailgate of his pickup truck. 

Terry usually sketches the figures for his paintings in 
pencil before applying the colors. He “borrows” ideas from 
photographs and pictures he finds in magazines. 

“But I change everything around,” he explains. “For 
example, I add a bear cub here and some mountain scenery 
over there.” 

The SP signalman, who has been with our Company for 
eight years, helps repair and rebuild electronic equipment, 


like hot box detectors and relays. 
“It’s interesting work,” Terry says, “and we have a great 


group of people here at the shop. They’ve really encouraged 
me to keep on with my painting.” 

In addition to being a budding artist, Terry is a spare time 
taxidermist, he ties fish flies, and he is an accomplished hunt- 
er and fisherman. 7 

He hunts with both rifle and bow. This year he shot and 
killed a fine buck at 60 yards with his 70-pound bow. He even 
makes his own arrows. 

Terry and his wife have a daughter, 3, anda son, 14 months. 


A Collector of 
‘Crown Jewels of 
The Wire’ 


Ten years ago Bill Hungate didn’t 
know the first thing about insulators— 
those pieces of glass most commonly 
seen atop telephone poles. When some- 
one gave his wife one, he was intrigued 
by it. 

Today Bill is a member of the Na- 
tional Insulator Association, chairman 
of a committee to establish a grading 
system for insulators, and an author of 
several magazine articles on this sub- 
ject. His collection of 400 insulators— 
collectors call them “crown jewels of 
the wire”—includes some rare speci- 
mens. Many consider him an author- 
ity, but Bill modestly admits “there’s 
still a lot for me to learn.” However, 
“expert” status may not be far off. For 


this former rate clerk in the Traffic De-_ 


partment at Klamath Falls who retired 
with 36 years of service in June, his 
hobby has become his full time job. 

“Insulator collecting is one of the 
newest and fastest growing hobbies,” 
Bill says. “It's ranked fourth behind 
stamps, coins and models.” 

Today, magazines are devoted exclu- 
sively to insulators. Shows, swap meets 
and conventions are held throughout 
the U.S. The National Insulator Asso- 
ciation has a membership of 1,500, and 
there are probably hundreds of others 
who have more than a passing interest 
in the hobby. 

“The best place to look for insulators 
is back East,” the veteran collector ex- 
plains. “That’s where the first electric 
lines went up and that’s where you're 
likely to find the oldest insulators.” 

Insulators used for telegraph, tele- 
phone or power transmission were 
primarily made of glass. But collectors 
have found ones made of wood, adobe, 
plastic, glazed pottery and combina- 
tions of metal and glass. They come in 
almost every color of the rainbow, ex- 


cept red—at least none have been- 


found yet. 

The value of insulators is steadily 
increasing as telephone and telegraph 
lines are replaced by microwave trans- 
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Bill Hungate’s Montana stacker was used 
on high-power transmission lines. 


mission and as more people collect 
them, Bill explains. Common insula- 
tors sell for $20; but a one-of-a-kind 
Standard Glass insulator manufac- 
tured in Boston in 1893 goes for $2,000. 

Among the insulators in Bill’s col- 
lection, some of which are displayed 
in the Klamath County Museum, is an 
1867 Brook’s rams horn that was used 
on the transcontinental telegraph line 
and was found near Reno. Another is 
his 38-pound Corning Pyrex insulator 
which was used ona 70,000-volt power 
line. It is the largest single piece glass 
insulator ever cast. 

“Most of the insulators I acquire 
now are bought or traded at shows and 
conventions,” Bill says. “But you never 
know when or where you might stum- 
ble across a real find.” Ona recent trip 
to Pennsylvania with his wife, Mary, 
a trainmaster’s clerk who retired the 
same day as her husband, Bill found 
an insulator at a local flea market. 
“One more for my collection,” Bill says 
about his recent acquisition. “And one 
more reason to start working on my 
lighted display case I plan to build to 
properly show them off.” 

Is there a limit to the number of in- 
sulators Bill Hungate will collect? Or 
the number of display cases he will need 
to build? Probably not. As he said him- 
self: “I’ve still got a lot to learn.” O 


What's All the Commotion About 
A Van Named ‘Loco-motion’? 


It took a good deal of time, imagination and money to 
convert Don Middleton’s 1978 three-quarter-ton Chevrolet 
van into “Loco-motion:” a railroader’s fantasy on four 
wheels. But the results are just what this SP engineer from 
Eugene, Ore., wanted, and they have earned him two “Best 
of Show” awards at recent van competitions. 

“The van was designed specifically for competition,” Don 
explains about his $19,500 hobby/investment. “My wife, 
Carol, and I developed the railroad theme and offered sug- 
gestions to the professional customizers who did the work.” 

Step inside “Loco-motion” and you're in a world of com- 
fort. Plush, gray carpeting covers the floor; diamond-stitched 
black velvet adorns the ceiling and walls. Rail car lamps light 
the interior; seats and cushions are upholstered in a vel- 
vet fabric with a striping that resembles bib overalls. Seat 
adjustment levers and cabinet door handles are railroad 
spikes; seat belts are covered in velvet. 

Hand-painted murals adorn the sides of the van's silver- 
blue exterior. The passenger’s side sports a steam locomo- 
tive; the driver’s side depicts the golden spike ceremony at 
Promontory, Utah, complete with a gold-plated spike en- 
cased in plexiglass and mounted on the side of the van. A 
light illuminates the spike at night. “Obviously, this isn’t a 
vehicle you use for a trip to the grocery store,” Don notes. 

A member of the Emerald Van Club, Don drives “Loco- 
motion” to meetings, competitions and special weekend 
outings which the club organizes to raise money to support 
their favorite charity, the Oregon Hemophiliac Society. 

Don intends to keep “Loco-motion” for a few more years 
—improving it all the time. Then it’s time for a change. “I 
won't sell the van, just redo it, What the new theme will be, I 
just couldn’t say.” Another fantasy on wheels, no doubt.0 
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Behind the 
Silver Star 


Continued from page 5 


professional burglars stay away from 
the railroad because the take isn’t that 
much.” 

He cruises the yard. Nothing. 

7:50 p.m. Dabney radios that an 
auto train is stopping to wait for a 
northbound Amtrak train to clear the 
area. This could mean trouble. 

“Kids climb aboard the stopped 
train and may break windows to steal 


SP Police: ‘Only the 


George Gee leans back in his chair 
and puffs on his cigar. The 59-year-old 
Gee, named chief in June, 1977, speaks 
with pride of the men and women who 
comprise the third largest railroad po- 
lice force in the nation, behind only 
Amtrak and Conrail. 

“The railroads have the only private 
police force in the United States,” he 
says, “We are not to be confused with 
private security guards, since we are 
peace officers. We are required to un- 
dergo the same basic training as all 
police officers. All of our personnel are 
commissioned by the governors in 
their respective states. 

“We operate like any city police de- 
partment except we don’t have a jail. 
Every crime committed in a big city 
could happen on the railroad, and we 
are trained to meet the situation head- 
on and work closely with the public 
police bodies.” 

The training of an SP police officer 
is as demanding as for any city police- 
man. 

Each year some 1,300 persons sys- 
temwide apply for starting patrolmen 
jobs. Only a few can be hired. The min- 
imum requirement is two years of col- 
lege in a law enforcement-related field 
or three years of police experience. 

If an applicant meets these basic re- 
quirements he is interviewed and the 
application is forwarded to Gee or As- 
sistant Chief Glen Barnett. Ifapproved, 
the applicant next undergoes a series 
of physical and psychological tests, 
followed by an oral examination. An 
extensive background investigation 
also is conducted. 

“The background check is thorough 
—~ it could run to more than 100 pages 
— and range from whether the individ- 
ual has high concern for people to his 
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what they can. We will show ourselves 
to protect this train from the kids.” 

8:10 p.m. The auto train stops at 
98th Ave. Schiffman has posted him- 
self at one end of the train with Dabney 
at the other. 

Dabney radios that three suspects 
are walking toward Schiffman, in the 
shadows of the train. Schiffman puts a 
leash on Eric and the two go cautiously 
into the night. 

Ten minutes pass. The car radio is 
silent. 

Down the track the hint of a flash- 
light appears as Schiffman and Eric 


moral standing in a community. We 
want only the best,” Gee says. 

The entire hiring process conforms 
to standards established by state regu- 
latory agencies. 

Each new officer commissioned in 
California, for example, is required 
within the first year on the job to com- 
plete 400 hours of basic police acad- 
emy training — the same training as 
for public police officers. The SP offi- 
cer, who is on probation for his first 
year, also receives extensive training in 
problems related to railroads, such as 
derailments, hazardous materials and 
the handling of special moves. 

Gee, a pleasant but no-nonsense 
chief who runs the department with a 
certain toughness that comes from his 
33 years in the work, has watched the 
department change tremendously over 
the years, The changes mirror society 
itself, he says. 

The officers today are better edu- 
cated and trained than their predeces- 
sors. They have to be, for the job of a 
cop is more complex. 


walk back into sight. 

“It was just a couple of kids playing 
in a ravine near the tracks,” he says. 
“But you can never be sure. Nobody 
bothered the train tonight. We had it 
covered.” 

The rest of the evening is uneventful. 

“It’s really quiet tonight,” he says, 
almost wistfully, “one of the slowest 
nights in a long time. But you never 
know what’s going to happen.” 

Indeed. These five hours are only a 
small sample of the on-duty life of a 
railroad policeman. 


Best’ 


The average age is 39. 4 years, indi- 
cating a mature department, with an 
average of 9.9 years of railroad police 
service. “We want folks in this depart- 
ment who have a very high concern for 
helping people,” Gee says. 

Helping people, especially young- 
sters, become aware of both the value 
and the dangers of railroads is an im- 
portant part of an officer’s job. On oc- 
casion he talks to school children or 
other groups about trains and the diffi- 
culties that can arise when youngsters 
walk across railroad bridges, play in 
rail yards, throw rocks at engines, or 
play “chicken” with a train atacrossing. 

Railroad police also must be compe- 
tent investigators of everything from 
burglary, theft and vandalism, to arson, 
murder, extortion, acts of terrorism, 
embezzlement and fraud. 

Last year there were 48,394 inci- 
dents reported in the department in 
broad categories such as trespassing, 
burglary, stoning, shooting, thefts and 
fires. Such cases added up to almost $2 
million in lost or damaged property. 

Assaults on police officers are also 
increasing. “That’s the trend of socie- 
ty,” Gee says. “People have so many 
freedoms today, some don’t think twice 
about assaulting a policeman.” 

The department’s arrest and convic- 
tion record is excellent. “We only make 
arrests when we have strong support- 
ing evidence,” Gee explains. 

The camaraderie and confidence 
among railroad police and other law 
enforcement officials make it possible 
for each to help the other. 

“Public police agencies look at us as 
equals,” Gee says, “and we work to- 
gether without problems. There is a 
mutual respect .. . we are all working 
for the same goal.” oO 
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APPOINTMENTS 


INTERMODAL TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: At San Fran- 
cisco: H. F. Weddle, Jr. to general manager-intermodal sales 
and service; d. W. Stark, to manager-intermodal equipment 
distribution; at Houston: B. g. Sealy to regional manager- 
intermodal service; at East St. Louis: 7. Gioml, Jr. to 
manager-intermodal service. 

GPERATING CEPARTMENT: At Houston: 8. G. McWhirter to 
Senior assistant superintendent; |. W. McKeown, Jr. to assist- 
ant superintendent; 0. F. Fryar to assistant terminal 
superintendent; at Tucson: R. L. Reeves fo assistant 
superintendent; J. G. Mlaniz to trainmasier; at San Francisco: 
ALL. Angel fo manager-projects; W. A. Juliano to assistant to 
manager-Contract Department; A. tL. Tobola, Jt. to route 
manager; at Fresno: D. L. Saunders to assistant trainmaster: 
at Hayden, Ariz: W. F. Reynolds to assistant trainmaster. 

POLICE DEPARTMENT: At Portland. J. D. Castieberry to 
Special agent. 

PURCHASES AND MATERIALS DEPARTMENT: At San 
Francisco: R. J. Balanesl to material manager; at Sacramento: 
dE, Wilson to manager-purchasing and services; at Houston: 
J. W. Carroll to manager-purchasing and services; at Los 
Angeles: E. C. Raines fo assistant manager-purchasing and 
Services; at Pine Bluff: B. €. Ellis to manager-purchasing and 
services. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: At San Francisco: W. E. Valentine 
to manager, pricing-equipment utilization; W. J. Brickwedel to 
assistant manager, pricing-equipment utilization; R. A. 
Salazar to administrative assistant; B. K. Avery fo sales 
representative, X. W. Griffitts to sales representative; at New 
Orleans: A. L. Fowler, Jr, to assistant to area sales manager; 
at Kansas City: William J, Berry fo sales manager. 


RETIREMENTS 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: J. L. Braun, 
Janitress; R. L. Brewer, senior rate clerk; L. R. Clark, head 
accident clerk; V. R. Clark, voucher certi P. J. Gidbens, 
assistant manager-Central Services; D. L. Painter. 
timekeeper; L. B, Samora. payrolf & abstract clerk: C. W. 
Vance, manager administrative services-Mechanical; L. B. 
Weathers, secretary. 

HOUSTON DIVISIGN AND REPAIR PLANTS: C. Bradiord, 
mail porter; C. J, Henry, laborer; W. E. Hual, delivery teader; F. 
Ojeda, machinist; P. Tenorlo, carman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: P. J. Cryer. rate clerk A. A. Mass, 
engine foreman; F. #, Picsione, focomotive engineer. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: R. £. 
Belts, traveling mechanic; M. L. Black, printer machine 
operator, J. &. Carter, sheet metal worker; C. Davis, hoist 
machine operator, J. A. Espinosa, clerk; L. Henry, fuel oif 
attendant; R. S. Hileman, train clerk; |. W. Klarberg, claim 
inspector, P. & Martinez, faborer; F. T. Mazzo, transioad 
foreman; Ornelas, faborer; E. P, Reld. sheet metal worker; 
8. L. Stimson. water service mechanic; H. D. Valenzuela, car 
inspector; 1. F. Wright, motor truck operator. 

OREGON DiVISEON: S. M. Bisanz faborer; D.C. Barker, €. H. 
Baughman, V. ¥. Blaom and J. R. Chapman, conductors; D. A. 
Dotson, water service mechanic; C. L. Drugg, facomotive 
engineer; E. 1. Graves, conductor; H. M. Healy, train clerk- 
telegrapher; F. 4. Jones and E. 0. May. locomotive engineers; 
J. DL Meyers, signa! maintainer; M, C. Walker, special agent; R. 
E, Willis, focomative engineer, 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 0. 8. 
Blevens, A. E. Edsall and J. H. German, focomotive engineers; T. 
J, Gllmaetin, yard helper; €. 0. Gossett, work coordinator- 
Mechanical; R. L. Graham, focomotive engineer; E. 6. Hartis, 
dispatcher clerk; T, E. Le Clerl. cashier; G. Nazarall, yard 
helper; D. 1. Kelson, conductor; G. Pappas, secretary, D. L. 
Paschall, roadmaster; ¥. J. Peters, carpenter; W. F. Phittips. 
conductor; H. $. Wade, roundhouse foreman. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: P, W. Childs, brakeman; W. E. 
Cruse, coach cleaner; £. L. Hudnall, telegrapher clerk: B. 
Jenkins, brakeman; R. A. dahnson, conductor; H., Kaster, chief 
bili clerk; G. Kitchens, focomotive engineer; P. C. Zappa, con- 
ductor. 

TUCSON DIVISION: J, P. Aguitar, extra gang foreman; 8. L. 
Ballesteros, ballast regulator operator; J. A. Beeson, yard 
helper; W. E. Britten, conductor; L. Chavez, assistant head 
timekeeper; W. &. Larson, assistant superintendent; 0. K. 
Melton, investigator; J. M. Murray, conductor; S. E. Miller and 


R. J. Pejavich, locomotive engineers; 0. W. Platt, conductor. 

WESTERN DIVISIGN: J. J. Brown and B.C. Carpenter, con- 
ductors; A. Callins, machinist: f. B. Carey, train clerk; L. K. 
Edwards, clerk; J. t. Fanning, engine foreman: A. Keawn, car 
inspector; BL B. McGuire, machinist: E. E, Preston, engine 
foreman; J. A. Wiltz, track foreman; W. F. Yale. agent 
telegrapher. 

OTHERS: C. J. Wagner, focomotive engineer, NWP. 

COTTON BELT: M. W. Bishop. rate cferk: B. J, Bone, engine 
foreman, ¥, Campbell, chef-porter; A. E. Cutrell, assistant 
terminal superintendent: R.L. Davidson, manager personnel- 
Labor Relations; H.W. Davis, yard helper; 4. H. Drew, conduc 
tor; A. €. Hughes, bridgeman; C. ¥. Katkbrenner, mechanical 
foreman; W. E. Knepper, district traffic representative; 8. M. 
Raylor, conductor; M. Singleton. messenger: A, 0. Summers, 
chief yard clerk; J, ¥. Witllams, brakeman. 


DEATHS 


DALLAS DIVISION: Pensioners: §. N. Montana track 
laborer, 

GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: S, 1. Strinsky, tite 
clerk, Pensioners: R. J, Baar, assistant internal auditor; M.L. 
Davis and W. 8. Fuller. clerks; F. Mi, Merchant, keyboard 
operator; H. Tennison, janitor. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS; Pensioners: 
A. Alley, laborer; W. Brown, carman helper; J. Burys, boifer- 
maker helper, A.B. Galloway, boilermaker; W.R, Blauser, clerk; 
F. Harrison, baggage porter; J. E. Henderson, section foreman: 
E. W. Hensiey. foreman; F. J. Miller, superintendent-MofW 
Repair Shop; R. L. Peters, carman; 8, H. Roberts, machinist: A. 
a. Saline, fineman; 8. M. Stephens, assistant general manager. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioner: W. J. Desmare, head file 
clerk, 

‘OREGON DIVISIGN: J. R. Filley, departmental car foreman. 
Pensioners: A.C. Anderann, conductor, G. fl. Armes, yardmas- 
ter; T. T. Engle, signal maintainer; J. W. Geroutte, faborer; J. M. 
Hunt, switchman; J, W. Legan, machinist; 4, M. Metzler and C. 
J. Shively, focomotive engineers. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: F. C. 
Ortiz, faborer. Pensioners: T. L. Baer, clerk: 0, Bartolomea, 
painter; V.L. Chapman, car inspector; J, H. Doyle, machinist; t. 
8. Hargrave, track supervisor; C. M. Hastings, supervisor of 
training; 8.0, Horton, sheetmetal worker: R. M. Jones, cashier; 
&. B. Kennedy, machinist; P. Killings. waiter; B. M. Lundin. 
locomotive engineer; M. Mickelson, yard helper; M. B. Miller, 


telegrapher-clerk, T. W. Patterson, clerk; Rick, car inspec- 
tor; A.C. Sparks, agent-telegrapher; J. 1. Simmons and L. J. 
Taliman, focomotive engineers; G. Westervell, machinist. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 6. L. 
Ballew, material foreman, 4, 6. Gastelum, sheetmeta! worker; |. 
J. Weight, freight carman. Pensioners: C. £. Arnett, motor car 
mechanic, 3. Coraeilus, faborer; A. M. Bonnentant and L. T. 
Dixon, conductors; f. A. Gunther, carman; W. Hampton, electri- 
cian; M. L. Kedin and €. €. Martinez, faborers; 6. McFarland, 
porter; F. 8, Nelfert, carpenter; W. E, Nutlall, machinist; M.S. 
Olsen, assistant chief train dispatcher; P. Puliz, blacksmith; S. 
E. Shields, engine washer, H. Stevens, focomotive engineer. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: H. E. Myers. focomotive 
engineer. Pensioners: D. L. Duke, focomotive engineer; 8. L. 
Leahy. H. 8. Moore and A. A. Reol, clerks; H. 0. Payne, conductor; 
W. E. Swaner, stevedore; J. Thomas, faborer. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: A. D. Bermudez, 
faborer; EH Mass, traveling freight agent: A. A. Pierce, 
machinist; J, 4. Wight, roundhouse foreman; J. &. Willson, 
trainman, 

TUCSON DIVISION: F. Ramirez, forklift operator. Pen- 
sioners: F. L. Baily, car inspector; P. P. Blake, foreman; B. M. 
Bragdon, assistant trainmaster; J, DB. Butler. conductor; R. P. 
Fricks, focomotive engineer; W. M. Gorman, manager-wire 
chief: &. H. Lieben, water service mechanic; E. P, Lazano, track 
faborer: |. J. Rajera, machinist helper; A. Uresta, focomotive 
supplyman. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Pensioners: H. €. Bryan, switchman; 
A. Crider, B&B foreman; S. Castilla and G. DeGvara, coach 
cleaners; £, §. French, clerk; J. 0. Duceshl and J. W. Gandert. 
locomotive engineers; F. J. Grifery, assistant foreman; W. 4. 
Hamner, steeiman; M. Hertera, famp tender; P. J. Ivicevich, 
passenger car builder; T. Kimp. machinist helper; J. LaFlare, 
blacksmith; L.A. kane, carman; H. C. Ledferd, porter; €. 8. 
Mather, upholsterer; W. Matthews, signaiman; G. E. Maasen, C. 
B. McLaughtin and A. H. Menelee, focomotive engineers; L. 1. 
Miller, signal maintainer; 0. F. Murphy, carman; C. 8. Bllphaat, 
clerk, G. E. Oppel and 8. E. Preston, machinists; P. Rock, signat 
operator; &. M. Seal, clerk; A. J. Seibert, stationary engineer; 
UL ¥. Shivers. coach cleaner; 0. C. Stallswerth, mechanic- 
plumber; H. J. Sweeney, crew dispatcher; &. €. Taylor, car 
cleaner; H.C, Wiliams, instructing waiter. 

GTHERS: Pensioners: J. P. La Painte, chief of Solicitation 
Bureau, New York; A. K. Swann, general freight and 
passenger agent, St. Louis; T. S. Finley, footboard yard- 
master and J, E. Harrod, machinist, both with SD&AE. LAUPT: 
A. A, Gooper, maif foreman; E. F. Freeman, passenger director: 
J. Walker, Gaggage & mail hander. NWP: A. L. Artington, 
brakeman; 1. 1. Slanchard, faborer; E, 0. Garr. assistant 
cashier, W. F. Long, shovel engineer; M, B. Parks and C. W. 
Renwick, conductors: C. E. Stoney, brakeman. 
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Where ‘East’ Meets ‘West’ 


Daily the trains shall meet. In the first light of a rainy morning, the East and 
West Coos Bay Haulers make their regular Wendson, Oregon, connection. 
A story on the Coos Bay Haulers begins on page 8, 


